
1. Examining a Relic (gooSgogSg^gogS o8gso?<J>) 

"oScffisGcooS ooySs" - GfljqpS foooooSs 

«^gcos|§|i oscooopyco^oo^oSi (OOOQSpS) OJ0QII coc^joS^o JOII 

— 060000081 oogjspS g cpp|>8 ooo^Sji cxp^S <^scD6pic\0o8ooo8ogS|gSoo£S — 

"00e|G6p33sl«8s(^0 OoS3G^[G006|OO^O^I GgGOo5o8ap6|OO^OO^SGCOo8s^.8 SG^GOGOOG^SOJoSoO^SlI 
^|So8ooooo^og ^sgooSo^ o86pog8i 6joo^oo^sGooo8s^.8|yoo^o^i cooSolsGoTogSooS^jjooo 
(rop5oop5oGc8GOo5«Qii oSsoocopS; soepGOo8«aoao33Qo5S|4i SgoiGOoSocaoS ogoodScooSuo SOSGOOOpS 

6|OO^OO^SGOOo8s(^OCO^S ^OSGOOOgSlI O^O^Jy^oSoaS GOCpGOcSoQI OOOOG6|OgSsQG©«^GOo8<^(|l 

OOOOG6|OgSsQOOg5og8l OoS 3 o(^[GOOO^ COoS^SsxpoOOOsJyS^ O0S>SoO^jD5; 8gD^>GO|j COoSo^^GOoSl SgO^SpO^ 

GOgOSOOl OOOOG6|0§ So8s^ G^GCOOOgSl 30pS3QG|cqoSsoft (^S6pOgS<yi| GgGOo5«opo5l OoSaoJypOO^SoOgSaj^j 

oS|aqOOpSll O^SOJoSgOqSq^OoSi OO^S^|GOOOOgg)||^8^ 3GGSOo833goSoao|y[GOo8^0o8o0^ap QOGpGOoScOgSs 
G^GOoScjjK^ill (3 g|^[G 00 S^epijJO 3GGGOOoS) Q^3GG|ay)8sO^^Oo[(sj£ oc^ooog} oSsaosooSsooSGOC^pcx^oogSogS 
©ooSgooSg^gooS G^ssfloSc^a^S G©coo^GoqpSso^oSoo 6jao^sclso^|o G^^sGaoSo^oScji 
0Oo8GOo5GgGOo8GQs^joSG©|yi apso^SoogSaj^ ©ogoooSscooogs^h" 


"The History of Sagaing Hills" by Shwe Pyi U Ba Tin 
Mandalay Town, Mantalabummi Publishing House, 1297 ME [1935 CE]; p.21 . 

— in Hansavadi, Burma in the mid 16th century AC, during the reign of king Mindaya — 

"One time ago there was a magical stone of pig 1 respectfully worshipped in a jewel-decorated basket 
[by the royalty] as a true Relic. When the ven. Tisasanadhaja came to the palace, he was shown the jewel¬ 
decorated basket and even after putting [the magical stone] on his hand, he looked [at it] but didn't pay [it] 
respect. Even the king saw that the great monk [/sayadaw] didn't believe [in] it. [The king] made an act of 
truth 2 - "may [it] rest on the head, and [at the same time] may [it] rest in the jewel-decorated basket." When 
this was shown, the great monk asked that [it] be put into alcohol. When [it] was put in alcohol [the monk] 
held the magical stone in [his] hand and in the way of the previous act of truth [the great monk] released 
[his] hand. However, the act of truth was not fulfilled - [the magical stone] descended in the alcohol and 
stayed [there]. When this was seen they knew that [it] is not a Relic, [but it] is a magical stone. The great 
monk also said: "It is not suitable for worship, [however,] being a powerful object, [it] is suitable for use [for 
one's protection etc.]." (Magical stone means a stone used for protection.) 3 Based on that incident, since 
then for generations of kings, if there was [a need to] select a Relic for building a pagoda, fifty monks from 
Zetawun Monastery were invited to the palace of the kingdom and always, as was the custom, [they were] 
asked to select [the true] Relic. Thus is [recorded in] available historical records." 


1 A calculus, a hard biological lump of several kinds of salt produced by an animate being or a plant (here of pig), 
used as a charm for protection. 

2 Wish that something miraculous will happen if one is correct, or to prove one's correct statement. 

3 This ought not to be translated, because this just provides the reader with a known synonym for the old word. 
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2. Days of Past and Future, and 'Rain' in Burmese Language 

The 'yesterday' word, as well as the words for the days before yesterday have several synonyms. The 
words for days in distant future are barely known, but still understood. 


English 

Old/Written 

Burmese 

Today written 

Today spoken 

Offic. 

declaration 

Yesterday 

OOO^SG^OO 

QG^ o OO 

QG^OO 

OOO^SG^OO 

The day before yesterday 

OOyisOOGSOO 

OOG^OO 

ooE£(u)gsooi oogsooi 
co£ooo sSqoSoo 

ooo£soogsoo 

The day before the day before 
yesterday / three days ago 

G(j|oG^|o 

ooo£soogsoo 

coiooo sSqoSooi 

GGJSGQSOOGSOO 

o8(s)oogsooi co£ooo 
oosqoSoo 

G^|SG^|o 

ooq£soogsoo 

Tomorrow 

— 



— 

The day after tomorrow 

— 

ooioooSol 

oo£ooo8ol 

— 

Three days later 


SoS&oll GSOoSoOSQoS 

|g|pG0003o61 

GSOoSapSQoS 


Four days later 

so8|ol 

gsooSgcosqoS 

|g|pG0003o61 

gsooSgcosqoS 

“““ 


There is a word which is commonly used for rain, cloud, and sky. 


English 

PaM 

Old/Written Burmese 

Today 

Rain/cloud/sky 

gqoo (megha) 

§oSs [mo] 

[mo] 


3. Sayalay - The Lovely Masters 

"Sayalay" (aocpcoos), one of several terms 4 used for eight/ten-precept nuns consists of two part - 
saya (teacher, master) and /ay (dear, lovely). I translate lay as lovely, because that's the way I feel the word, 
mainly based on occurrence of the suffix in other words: oogcos = young child ("lovely person"), 3gg3Tgcos 
= "dear aunty", oooSoogcos = "dear mindfulness" 5 , 3g«gcos = "(oh) dear sister!" (in awe etc.). I have 
selected "lovely" instead of "dear", because "dear" is not as common today, used mostly in address. The 
meaning of "little"/"tiny" in the suffix lay isn't as apparent as in the suffixes coS [iie](used for animate beings) 
and goo; [te:] (used for inanimate things). 

The lovely masters of Myanmar have a great significance for the Buddhist society, thriving and 
influencing the situation of modern spiritual attitude among the natives. I would like to share with you my 
personal classification of lovely masters into three main types that I so far know of. 


4 Other being thilashin (oScogjS - "lord of ethics") and maethila (ooSoSco - "ethical mother"). 

5 This occured in a transcribed text of Dhamma discourse given by the Shwe Oo Min Sayadaw. 
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(A) Lovely Masters - The Angels 

Although not as many as before, a great number of lovely masters decide to dedicate their life giving 
a helping hand in a monastery. The decision is theirs, and they can change any time. These lovely masters 
arrive at a monastery and ask to be accepted as the monastery financier, office worker, cleaning lady, 
sayadaw's attendant, medical assistant, kitchen worker, often times taking up other duties too, such as 
ringing the monastery bell (according to a given schedule), arranging and carrying out offerings of meals for 
monks or/and the monks, keeping eye on the yogis that visit or meditate in the monastery, introduce the 
visitors to the monastery, and sometimes standing in for (deputizing) the sayadaw - esp. in the official issues. 
Just like the angels, or noble court-ladies, that are esteemed, indispensable, and helpful in their sphere, 
although not expected to achieve a material or spiritual progress - these lovely masters, although revered, 
irreplaceable, influential, and instrumental in the functioning of a monastery, do not have much space for 
significant progress in Dhamma education ( pariyatti ), nor in meditation ( patipatti ), burdened by every-day 
schedule, difficulties, and issues that they ought help with. It is this very situation that requires the nuns to 
let go of the precept about using money and take up only the eight precepts. 

(B) Lovely Masters - The Scholars 

Thanks to the unprecedented support of Htut Khaung Sayadaw (of Sagaing Region), with the famous 
progenitors such as May Kin (ooSooSs), there has been ever-growing number of lovely masters that live in 
nunneries and study or teach the Dhamma in accordance with the official Buddhist curriculum. This is the 
curriculum accepted by government and primarily followed by novices and monks. It was just several decades 
ago that a large number of lovely masters were awarded the monastic degrees of "Dhammacariya" or PhD. 
in Buddhist Philosophy. These lovely masters live in their nunneries and undergo a regime (often) harder 
than the novices do in monasteries - that is because novices and monks are always first in donations of 
robes, meal, place to stay, and medicine. The governmental law which allows lovely masters to go on alms- 
round maximum eight times a month (ca. twice a week) forces the nuns to cook and shop themselves - 
collecting reserves during the alms-round and spending them on the other days. This is another case of nuns 
who, by the social circumstance, cannot go on without money - and hence have to follow eight precepts 
only. 


(C) Lovely Masters - The Seekers of Truth 

Just like such monks and novices, the lovely masters who dedicate their life to meditation are rare, 
exteremely rare. Recently there have emerged a number of monasteries throughout the country of Myanmar, 
which provide lovely masters with accomodation and all necessary facilities for full-scale meditation retreats 
and long-term meditation practice. The most famous of them is the famous Pa Auk Tradition, of which 
monasteries spread all over the country. There is also Panditarama, Thae-Engu, and many other - some of 
them are in the forest, and some in villages and towns. Interestingly, these lovely masters have evolved into 
several different "appearances" based on different likes and dislikes of the sayadaws in the respective 
monasteries, ranging from the color of the robes to number and interpretation of their rules. Officially, 
however, there are no "schools" of nuns, and when different nuns meet at a same monastery, they live in 
mutual concord, suspending or paying no attention to their peculiarities. Because of the support these nuns 
often get in forest and other monasteries, it is not uncommon for them to follow all ten precepts, i.e. avoid 
accepting and using money. 
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Obviously, many nuns try to combine two or all three of these features. There are many scholarly 
lovely masters who help in monasteries, or meditate, and other lovely masters who help in monasteries 
reserving several hours a day for meditation. 

The distinguishing feature of Burmese lovely masters, when compared to the other nuns in other 
Buddhist countries, is the color of their robes. Unlike the Burmese nuns who wear pink, brown, or black 
robes, for example the Thai nuns (mae-chi) commonly wear white robes only. The historical records say, 
that even the Burmese nuns wore first just white robes. Later (based on an event still unknown to me) the 
under-wear and the upper cloth changed into pink. In the very recent times, on the encouragement of 
Sayadaw U Janakabhivamsa (Maha Gandhayone Sayadaw) - perhaps the most respected scholar of modern 
Myanmar - the remaining parts of a lovely master's robe also changed into pink. This then turned into frenzy 
for color-change, sometimes progressing into brown or black under the instruction of a confident sayadaw. 
See below my translation of the main source of this information. 


Quote from "o 8 og[|ooooo^o ^.8 08039183098 ;" {= BhikkhunT Sasana and the history of Thilashins} by 
gjGoog^s {Yawethun}, fourth edition in 1998 [year of first edition is not known, but from the information 

inside the book it seems to be around 1965] 


"SsGoqjScooooopS oo^||aosp(^s Goo£sGOCoSSsGoq|ScooS 
gSeniii 

"U Kyo-hla is in fact Than-cho master U Kyo-hla from 
Maung-Thaung. 

o88sGoq|8coGni oo^|ioocpo8co£ 
oSg61coo8ooo8co£gqsgooo Ssoogoo8oo 

GolSsoooooosoopS o6^|[3Gsosooo8co£ - 

At the end of the sweet-sound (than-cho) poem called U 
Thu-Taw (= monastery helper) written in the era of Hsi- 
Paw (Thi-Paw) by that U Kyo Hla, (is written: ) 


'oqiooo8coscoSsS, qSoossooSsoqoo, 

3goo£oo£so£ooS, ' oScog]£E|iEiicoo8 'ooc 8, 
©G|Oi^3G|cq|cjl61o§, 

"While staying in a rest house, (he) thought of the 
bright white precept-nuns, (how they,) with a little 
basked (of monastery helpers), from the Thoun-Zhay 
town (Yat-Thoun-Zhay Town) receive rice again and 
again, 

' 330o8E||-Oo8oOoScoOO^SoS ' 33 QoSOO yoSoO 
opoioSsS, osoocolq' OOGQSOOOSOOOSOOOpSlI 

(Then) he forcefully took the white clothes (worn by 
monastery helpers); do not envy the sisters (precept- 
nuns) of the same age, dear (/"adult") monastery 
helper", thus (the poem) was written. 

oSoo^ioocjpcoS o 5 coc|£[q |cjicoo8oo^]copS;Gooo£g 
oScOoSfepS 33G|IG6p£ oo8so£|o3oopSo8 
ooSepsoSoooGCoeniii 

In this Than-cho poem it was very clearly expressed, 
that the thilashins wear white clothes, also by saying 
"thilashin of middle years (/age) in white". 

009088 Co£oq|oSG£OOpS Q0S0OGO0S0OGOOO 

33QOOOSOOOOS (6)SS|cjpScoS OOGOoSoOOG 00033 OOsSgS) 

08 GooooSco|ScopSs coo888sooGoo8tps 33E1100800000S 

Even like today the spread usage of term "female 
monastery helpers" {may-thoo-taw} [there is used the 
term "female helper" {thoo-taw-ma} in Rakhine state] 
also helps in the way that Gust) like the present(-day's) 














"male monastery helpers" {phoe-thoo-taw} of white 
cloth, 

o§cog)£goTgooo ooSooGooStpsoo^co^s 

33G[Oo8cjpSo8ESG(mo8s oJcSsISgOII 

the thilashins (here) called "female monastery helpers" 
are also only of white clothes, (which is) a fact, that 

can't be denied. 

o8©oooss£oo<j| 009 ©808820000882 

0080880 9pS9OO0OPSQ6p|c8|SGni 0(0008910800 
0820002000008000809 OoSoloDoSlI 

(I) think, that this is said with regards to words of the 
present(-day's) leading great-master of Thit-hseint 
hermitage of the Sagaing hill-range. 

oo8a88so6p|c8|200pS co^ooopS 3398 90 009^000008 
33^i£ oooSqoSccSsoSoo 082080308 
olsoo 89 £ 3 GGofcio 8 o 8 oooco |8 ojotsM ooS^s 

330^080 33[ci||Gqp£oooS0008008oo£[oqoopS09s^cniii 

The great master of Thit-hseint says, that around over 
forty years ago, when (he) was of young age, they 
would also wear only the underwear and the upper cloth 
dyed by 'red-soil', (and) as for the shirt, they wore it 
white unlike (the remaining two cloths). 

080800 0808820000882008 080082092000800000 
ooooo|ocisoqgoo8 (ojgo 9989 0100 3008 
©8088200008828 3800823923008) oooS 080098(^02 

OQOSGGpoSoo£GOap[cnQ<^ill 

At that time, thilashins had to come and pay respect to 
the Maha-Gandhayoun Sayadaw, who resided in the 
Sagaing hill-range ((he) resided in Sagaing hills since 

1257 until 1281 ME [i.e. 1896-1920 CE]). 

o 830^|£5 Oo8s8§G9p8op8 SX3Cp[o8|2G3r000^0 ooscnill 

At that time the nun mistress Wunna was (also) still in 
the Thit-hseint hermitage. 

0 ^ 0 ^o 5 c 09 | 8 (^ps OgOS^OO^GOOOGOOOSOol 
«oooo|oc|soepGoo8oo oScOC|8o8(^i 

3od^|(csj||o^(aqpS(qs "980^000800 <090908090008 
(0008980009000809 a8oSoopS)i 3og6Tq98 
30 Gsp 8 oo 61 oo"oo «£goo 8 qgcooo 3 Sii 

There, when the thilashins went and showed their respect, 
Maha-Gandhayoun Sayadaw looked at their white shirt and 
proclaimed: "Your hand is like that of lay people, may it be 
same as the upper cloth." {The shirt that nuns wore, was 
white - with long white sleeves. Under it they had a red 
under-robe and on it the wore a red upper-robe. Thus their 
hands were white, although the rest of the body was red. (The 
book apparently does not explain how the lower and upper 
cloths became red.) Sayadaw said exactly: "Your hand is 
disrobing. May it (the hand) be same as the upper cloth." - i.e. 
the white sleeves look like those of lay people - may they be 
red like the upper cloth.} 

o833olo©<§ 0080008© 300^|3oG|| GC(po83302GCO30pSll 

Since then little by little the white shirts disappeared. 


crjjoS 3083803090(08200 GjqolqcssGCOOopSii 

This has been already explained by the great-master of 

Thit-hseint. 

ojjoocoso8 Goooo8cjj 0800984^02 apso 3 oE|iGep£ 
090083302000890 9800)82 90 o£o|ooo [co^ogooo 98 

90 009^00 ©000211] 8goo;g(oto£; oSaOOGOGOOOOOpSlI 

Supporting this utterance (of the sayadaw), the 
thilashins' white color completely disappeared, which is 
just known to be around forty years ago [i.e. 1940 ']. 


{This means, that the (mass?) change from white to a reddish color of the thilashins' white shirt certainly happened 
in 40 's of 20 th century, and from the text we may think, that the main (if not the only) reason for it was an indirect 
condemnation of the white by the very respected Maha-Gandhayone Sayadaw.} 


(§§0098 

G 006 |) 3 O 3000000 S}j£sCO^S 0000 SGO 9 |SOS}j 8 sCO^S 004 
93(5800800^08092 33(90082300836990300 © 8230002 , 
0000082000298 Gcoo|cjpSo88 0000)3030000008 
080098080008 009088 3oG||G6p8300o830S|t[p2(q8 
0089090880^0808 SgoosoSii) 

(The thilashins of Thailand, Cambodia and Laos, of 

which countries the Theravaada Buddhist culture of 

Myanmar was for whole lineages of kings similar, even 
today wear and live only in the white color.) 
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See below more of my notes from that book: 

• in Myanmar are the lovely masters mostly regarded as "paribbajika", (a word used in Paji for female 
non-Buddhist hermits), much mentioned in Paji scriptures. The prototype of Buddhist thilashins may 
be traced to the time of arrival of Sanghamitta Then from India to Sri Lanka, as Asoka's Buddhist 
missionary. Before she arrived, the royal women of Sri Lanka headed by AnujadevT took white clothes 
on themselves and lived in a kind of monastery, observing ten precepts (waiting for Sanghamitta 
Then to come and ordain them as female-novices and later as bhikkhunls). This kind of "hermit 
females" are known in Paji scriptures as "pandarahga-paribbajika" - i.e. females gone in 
homelessness, wearing white clothes, well shaven head and observing eight or more precepts. 


• There were lovely masters already in the Pyu period (of old Burma), as we know from the stone 
inscriptions, but we are not aware of the term used for them. From Chinese historical records we 
know, that most (if not all) young girls in the Sirikhetta (Pyu) period ordained as lovely masters, 
although most of them just temporarily. 


• Just later in the Inn-Wa period they are recorded as "soppayo" (ooycx^), which is but a Mon word. 
This word comes from Paji "sappurisa" ("good person") and for the people of Myanmar it indicated 
that the nuns were pure in ethics. 
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May all beings be happy, 
monk Sarana 
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